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* LITERATURE IS FRECIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL WHEN ITS BRILLIANCE GIVES ARDOUR TO VIRTUE AND CONFIDENCE TO TRUTH. 





WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10, 1829. | the green headlands and shady nooks which || have fixed their roots, and hang down their 
|look so beautiful in poetry. It is encom. || waving ringlets as if to conceal the horrors 
=|\passed on the north and south by high |/of the dell. Day-light is almost excluded 
TERMS.—The Port Folio is published for the || heathy hills, so naked of every species of||from this valley of the shadow of death. 
Proprietor every Wednesday, at $3 per annum, || vegetation, except the heather, that I could |/In the steepest and nacrowest part of it, 
Publishing Office, No. 67, Areade, second story, West || compare the prospect to nothing but: muse || we could see only a narrow strip of the hor- 
Avenue. Communications, (post paid) may be ad-|/ of Sir Walter, forgive me—a huge, brown, ||izon, across which the light clouds were 
Gund to the Editor, Theme C. Clarke, =~ wooden bowl partly filled with water. To) flitting before a strong breeze. The deep 
A AOS g | | eye accustomed to the delightful sylvan silence of the place was interrupted only by 
scenery on the banks of our New-England || the falling of the drops which had gathered 
lakes, there is something quite irrecon-|/during the night on the foilage, and the 
| ciHleable with our ideas of beauty, imthis||faint murmurs of the stream struggling 
|general aspect of barrenness. It is true, ||through its rocky channel on our left. A 
Verses te a beloved Young Friend, that here and there-a tuft of stunted birch || scene like this was worthy to the poet’s pen- 

Ob, the last look is hard to bear shrubs, or a dwarf willow, arises from the cil; and by way of atonement for my own 
Even of a stock or old grey stone, 'margin: but they are at best a poor com- ||meagrg description, I must take the liberty 

Or any thing to childhood dear pensation for the nakedness of the sur- of introducing his vivid sketch, which in 
Which memery loves te dwell upon! |rounding landscape. Pursuing our walk a || this instance has the merit of being true to 

But fond affection never proved little farther, ‘ nature. The morning sun was shedding 
So thrilling, so severe a pain, “We reached that terrent’s sounding shore, ~ forth its brightest rays, illuminating every 

As looking ona face beloved Which, daughter of three mighty lakes, point of the scenery to which its beams 
We know we ne’er can see again. || From Vennachar in silver breaks, could have access:— 

Sweeps through the plain, and ceaseless mines 

On Bechastle the Idering lines, “Each purple peak each fliuty spire, 

Where Kome, the empress of the world, Was bathed in floods of living fire. 

Of yore her eagle-wings unfurled.” But nota rising beam could glow 

| This ‘sounding torrent” is one of the prin- Within the dark ravines below, , 

Ifelt a pang—it was not grief, | cipal tributaries of the Teith; and the place | —— twined the — vn — hid, 
But something language never bore, where it issues from the lake is called “Coi-||  ¢°UD’ many & roesy pyran. 

Fem which the soul found no relief | lantogle’s ford.” The reader Sod bal ie Ses ee 
Child of a darling world before! - | consi e. d. th > hi h “Ge Mia thander-splintered pinnacle; 

ae ; | reminded, that this was the scene of the Round many an insulated mass, 

A lightning fash, a lasid gleam |imaginary combat between Fitz-James and || The native bulwarks of the pass, 

— Oiiawe pad . —— = | Roderick Dhu. Ifhe feel little interest in Huge as the towers which builders vain 
PMR: "a Tee aa gal these localities of the Lady of the Lake he{| Prcsumptuous piled on Shinar's plain. 
Of time and of eternity! 22 . io “Pe Thei k * lit and ‘ 

can avail himself of his privilege of skipping | rir rocky sumeise, opliadind rent, 

as much as he thinks proper, during our Formed turret, dome, or batilement, 

Or seemed fantastically set 

With cupola or minaret, 








The following beautiful verses, .by the Ettrick 
Shepherd, ave from the Friendship’s Offering for 
m2. The subject of the verses is not imagiuary. 





Isaw thine eye bewildered roam, 
For the last time, o’er Yarrow’s braes, 
And thy dear kinsman’s happy home,— 


| 
Then, Mary, when with hasty gaze | 
| 
| 
} 





Woe to the guileful tongue that bred 
LA tia or a san — | short sojourn among these mountain glens; || 
A poet’s malison remain! | and a scrap or two of poetry will generally || wing crests as pagod ever decked, 
| indicate the portions to be avoided. | econ que of eastern architect. 
Now thou hast left the forest glade, Sept. 15.—We took an early breakfast, | Norwere these earth born castles bare, 
Asse thee ——- ‘and set off for Loch Katrine, with a couple HI Nor lacked they many a banner fair; 
Nor iia tadiieeemend | of boatmen to row us up the lake. A walk | For, from their shivered brows displayed, 
P \of a mile brought usto the entrance of the}; F# over the unfathomable glade, 
And 0, may blessings there abide, | Trossachs, one of those wild and rugged |, A!! twining with the dew-drop sheen, 
—. unbounded a untold, scenes of nature, which cannot fail to ex- || = ene = a oaanmatdien 
Oer Aomandeignhede tuk one the dullest imagination. Tt is a narrow | Waved in the west-wind’s summer's sighs.” 
, gorge in the mountains, at the east end of Punesine cur ehadienQbandh nee 
And Indian oceans waft the breeze Loch Katrine, through which its superfiu- | to a aeddn oan oo “s > vie "of onaie 
as mete preg — ous waters are discharged into the small) 10. poch Katrine, or steal one of the 
Thy eve as n mee and - iaket alveady described. To form @ Just || bays in which the lake is terminated at this 
a om idea of the scene, one may imagine the >”) 





— ‘ . |, end, was presented to our view. To this 
And long as beats this kindred heart steep and high mountains on either hand |S"? P 
My love shall be as it hath been— to ae An, 4. in pieces by some strong i} dark sheet of wae, from whose 5 af 
There shalt thou oceupy thy part convulsion, and large portions of them to || stface the gigantic mountains and over. 
Though half the world lie us between! have been hurled down into the glen, each {| easing cliffs were reflected with aumrprt- 
ST one occupying the place, and retaining the || som, ty eee ay 2 a —s m4 
NOTES OF A TRAVELLER osition, in which it fell. These mighty || © "0 CUtet the view being obstructed by 
’ f ents of rocks, and woods sad hile, ||*” island lying about a third ofa mile from 
- SCOTLAND. mga: the point where we stood, and the promon- 
t passa heed A - 
Our road from the Pass of Leny lay on ay Snipe remy pe | on > pl bgp y p04 tories which stretched out from either shore. 
the north side of the valley, through which || Katrine; but assume the most rugged and || Here were presented new scenes of subli- 
the waters of Loch Katrine flow in their imposing forms just before reaching the mity, not less striking than those we had 
a tothe Forth. Keeping along the base lake, where the mountains approach so near left behind. 
Benledi, and the lofty range of mountains || asto leave unly a very narrow, dark passage, || “High on the sonth, huge Ben-venue 
lay on our right, we came at length, |i like that by which #neas descended to the || Dw” tothe lake in masses threw 
\——-———a--we= where stern and steep, dreary land of shadows—vastoque immanis a ea aay ae 
The hill sinks down upon the deep; hiatu. Above, appears many a bectiing|| 4 wildocas Bes = on a 
Here, Vennachar in silver flows; - |lrock and cliff, which threatens, on the|) His porter rhrse te arm ae 
This ridge mm ridge, Benledi rose.” slightest concussion, to quit its precarious |} While on the north, through middle air, 
ittle lake is formed by the expanding || seat, and scatter its ruins among those which || Ben-an heaved high his forehead bare.” 
Lock waters, which are discharged frcm || are already piled up in every fantastic form | Our boat lay moored in an inlet among the 
: Katrine. It is four or five miles in || at the bottom of the glen. ‘In the crevices || rocks, and we embarked to explore the 
ate bya mile and a half in breadth: and || of the rocks, and on Ee ales ant summits || shores and localities of this picturesge lake. 
regular oval form, without any of” of the precipices, the aged weeping birches | Ep’scofal Watchman. 
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MOSQUITOS. 
*Radit iter liquidum celeres neque commovet alas.” 


1 was very tired, and went to bed about 
eleven. It wasa hot summer night, and so 
light was my room with the soft yellow 
beams.of the moon, that it was long before 
1 could win ‘‘nature’s sweet restorer” to 
mine eye-lids. Aslam a gentleman of an 
exceedingly thoughtful disposition, I was 
not ata loss for amusement. I began to run 
over the events of the day that was gone; 
and after some little by wages: my medita- 
tions gathered around the pretty form of a 
certain lady of our city, and I lulled myself 
into a gentle slumber by thinking of her. I 
lay for some time in that most luxurious state 
between sleeping and waking—just on the 
boundary line of mortality—with half my 
senses yet clinging to this earth, and the 

rest already beginning to rove in the light- 
ness of freedom through the realms of fan- 
cy. 1 wasindeed in a most delightful state 
of mind, and scarcely felt the couch that 

ve rest to my weary frame. Fairy vis- 
ions, beautiful as the hues of the rainbow, 
floated in mine imagination. The cOncep- 




































































tions of fancy embodied themselves—the 
very wishes of my waking moments were || 
half aécomplished; and I became as it were || 
the mighty ruler of a world of mine own. || 
Sometimes I thought I was falling through || 
the immensity of space, and passed by pla-| 
nets in my way; but it was pleasant to me, | 
and I seemed to be wheeling in graceful 

circles in the air, as in my younger days 1) 
have seen the eagle do, far away in the! 
calm sky. Sometimes I thought I was 

sporting in the green meadow, romping 

aed racing with the most lovely maidens I, 
Wad ever beheld; and in a “proh pudor’’ 1 

dreamed I was actually kissing Mrs. L 
In short gentle reader, some kind spirit | 





had lifted me far above the scenes of earth- | 
ly degradation, and I was revelling in the | 
gay pleasures of another world. 

At length my fancy began to cut terrible 
capers. The pretty girls—the green mead- 
ows—and Mrs. L——’s rosy lips—-passed | 
away; and methought I beheld a battle. 


The sea dashed and foamed on one side, 
and the crash of war arose on the other. 
The wind blew in roaring whirlwinds, and 
bore the white foam of the ocean in snowy 
wreaths along the air. The sky was black- 
ening with huge clouds, that rolled like a 
troubled ocean immediately over our heads. 
The lightning burst through the gloom in 
bright sheets of fire, or quivered in terrible 
lustre along the dark sky, as though its 
mighty vault had been rentintwain. The 
thunder crashed along the heavens with a 
noise as if ten thousand worlds had tumb- 
led together and shivered into ruins. I 
turned mine eye from the stormy clouds to 

ze upon the fight. I saw warriors bestri- 


a fiery horses—they rushed over the| 


shrieking bodies of the dying, and mingled 
their might in one terrible thunder of ruin. 
Sabres flashed—the thunder and the can- 


non shook the earth with their mingled tu-|| hap, the meek and unresistin 
Shrieks, shouts, and the clashing of 
arms, sounded in mine car, and I was about 


mult. 


to fly away from the scene, when I saw, in 
the very midst of the battle, the form aa 
beautiful woman: her raven ringlets were 


streaming in the wind, and her white hands 


uplifted in terror at the desolation around. 


1 was rushing to her relief, when I sawa 
huge ruffian approach to her side—he seiz- 
ed her silken ringlets—he tore them from 
her head—and dared, in the insolence of 
his triumph, to grasp her throat; and the 





I | 
stood upon the brow of a rugged mountain. | 









































































shriek, that arose above the storm of wa’? |/and paced the fioor in angry sleeplessness, 
was answered by a laugh. Another, an" || 4 gentle breeze. came murmuring into the 
another, roughly seized the beautiful being‘ || chamber, and bore away my tormentors, | 
until T shouted revenge, and rushed to her |/looked out upon the silent world. The we 
rescue. Many a bright blad< flashed around || beautiful streaks of morning were just oo 
me, many a swift bullet whizzed by mine |} stretching along the eastern sky. I felta Not h 
ear, but 1 tore the falchion fram the clench- || little soothed by the beauty of the scene; Clad j 
ed hand of a dying wretch, and mingled in || my irritation gradually subsided—I flu But ¥ 
the battle. The lofty figures of my enemies || myself again on my couch, and the bright Aloft 
bore back at my approach. I cut my way ||beams of the morning sun awoke me And t 
to the terrified girl: and when she saw her || from a refreshing slumber. When 1 arose, =a 
brutal insulters gnashing their teeth at my |/I happened to cast my eyes upon the white . - 
feet—she sprang to my side; and clung to|| washed ceiling, and there I beheld a mos. a 
my bosom. A giant monster struck at her || quito reposing his delicate frame, after the Halfo 
white forehead. 1 turned my wrath on him; || fatigues of the night. I mounted a table aun 
his blade shivered into a thousand atoms— || and two chairs—softly and carefully raised J il th 
I cleaved his coward skull to the jaw, and |/ my extended palm, and gave a most terri. From 
he fell shrieking from his horse. Dreadful||/ble slap. There was blood on the place § ti 
were my struggles—terrible was my re-|| when I got down, and happening to look in T= 
venge. 1 bore her back amidst the mad-/||the glass, I found my teeth set together, (tee 
dened fury of all around—sprang with my || ina most.revengeful manner.-. Y. Mirrw, aes 
lovely burden upon a fleet steed; the noble a 
animal fled like the wind; the clouds dis- Rathes 
appeared as we rode; the sun shone again ‘ The t 
in Pright cheerfulness—the birds am TS Se Aare. And h 
music to our way—and in a few moments; A considerable curiosity was excited by J I *° 
methought we were in one of the most |) the arrival of this gentleman in our city. § VY" 
beautiful countries Lever saw, and heard || His reputation, as a preacher, had prece- pooh 
the clang of war only as'some gentle breeze | ded him, and many were anxious to hear aan 
bore it at intcrvals to our ear. Reader,| him. Among others I attended, and must § 4 win 
reader, who shall tell the happiness of my || confess I was not only edified but pleased. Masiv 
bosom, when I bore my pretty maiden from || ‘The principal objections to Mr. Maffit, asa JJ And, h 
the saddle, and felt that we were free! Ro-|| preacher, are, that his discourses are too JB The fi 
ses clustered in blushing wreaths around |! figurative, and his manner somewhat too § 4» ¢! 
us, and perfumed breezes kissed away the || theatrical, He pours out a strain of mets. BOs 
drops that exertion had gathered to my || phor—which, though it may indicate a vi- = 
brow. I looked upon the being I had res- | vid imagination, is not in good taste.—This BF «pioog 
cued; and, laoking—I loved, She smiled|| however, time will correct; and to some B _y,. 
upon me—her lips parted; she was begin-| hearers, it may be agreeable. Mr. M. is,! If *Whac 
ning to speak, when the voice ofa distant || understand, a native of Ireland, where that J The bo 
trumpet broke upon our ears. Nearer, and) style of speaking is fashionable, and where § “Dar'st 
more near, came the fatal sound; some-|| Phillips has carried it to an excess. For 
times breathing soft music, but as it ap-|;my own part, | am not displeased witha Who w 
proached it gave a long, loud, thundering || due proportion of ornament. It serves to a 
\| twang, and—I awoke. The fairy scene || satisfy the mind, and often to gratify the nae 
|| vanished; but the sound of the trumpet con- || imagination—especially if it be appropri B ryae fy 
|tinued. 1 lifted myself in my couch—and, || ate, and not too, gorgeous. Mr. M59 And, kr 
| gracious fathers! it was a musquito! a little \ voice and elocution are fine—the latter B *Grant 
|| vile rascally musquito was flourishing in all | perhaps somewhat too artificial; but the ef} Thou k 
|| the glory of long legs, and sharp sting,| fect he produces by it is often admirable. How ea 
) around the very pinnacle of mine unhappy | His starts, attitudes, and gesticulation, — ' 
|| nose? | though approaching, perhaps, too nearly }- ow 
||. Now, was ever such a misfortune? To)! those of the stage, are well adapted to the Sites 
| be dragged down from the fairy realms of || expression of the sentiment he wishes 0B peer 
\ imagination—from blushing cheeks and |! convey; and are never, I think, extravagant B And the 
| blushing roses; from fame; and victory—and |! ‘he modulation and cadences of his voice Thrusti 
|love—to be torn away from these pleasures 'l are very harmonious, and its tones fall upot Aud stal 
|| by the humming of a mosquito! at whose ap-| the ear like music. It has, too, greater 
| proach the enchanted spell was broken, || compass than would at first be supposed Con: 
| and every vestige of my happy vision melt- 1 and ascends from the most soft and pli fusion 
ed away—it was too bad—it was miserable. || tive tones, to the most sonorous and powe# pound 
I lay upon my couch in a state of most pit-|| ful, with the greatest ease. His figures ness, J 
j|iable melancholy, mourning over the sad | though too numerous, and too often appl = Cob! 
| Certainty that I was only my poor humble! ed, are, for the most part, correct, app boasts 
|| self—that I had not been the wonder of the || priate, and sometimes splendid. Mr. MAB The f 
| workl—that I had not even seen a battle.|, views, as fur as I have had an opportua"yi® by no t 
||\IT had not rescued lovely innocence from |} to judge, are justgJucid, and sometimes 1H stick; 1 
|ruin; and instead of cleaving the brutal ruf- || a No one listens to him without bene® ifnot o 
|| fian from his steed, I had been, in all hu-|| fit, and certainly not without pleasure. Heil comes . 
;man probability, flourishing away at my i however, carries along his hearers as MUS a pers: 
| poor unoffending bed-post, or beating, may- || by the peculiarity of his manner, as by blood t 
h g¢ form of mine | reasoning and illustration; and though ther short, 
own pillow. * *  ** #* ® |/is occasionally something that may be * vigorou 
| I tried to catch some of them as they flew || fensive, there is, in the whole, 2 pow ing und 
jby me, I whirled around the clothes, in beauty, and effect, that cannot but produ then th 
|hopes of burying them in its folds. Alas! || conviction and delight. e will temp this: th 
alas! I had no sooner composed my self to! the effervescence of his fos ination, 9M thereab 
rest again, under the foolish supposition give to his mind a rhore cEttencd tone Ceeding 
that I had driven them away, than the same || and when he has reached that point WH¢™H usually 
everlasting hum came whizzing about mine || all superfluous ornament is abandor Words, 
ears, and sailing in the most provoking’| all useless action omitted, he will beser' a Produce 
composure around every feature of my face. ||edly rank among the most distingus of these 
At length I sprang out of bed in despair—|| pulpit orators of our country. ; the roo 
opened the windows and doors of my room, Washington City Chroniel my cha 
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PORT FOLIO. 








under this roof, who live in the manner 
aforesaid, without wheat or any thing pro- 
ceeding from wheat, and without any thing 
not produced from the land in England, 
jand I hereby offer to bet any man a hun- 
| dred pounds, that he does not find, under 
jany one roof, nay, under any six roofs, any 
‘twelve persons that have so many square 
| inches of red upon their cheeks as are to be 
jfound @y due admeasurement upon the 
| cheeks of the twelve who live under this 
|roof, and who feed in the manner above 
|spoken of, Lhave kept this farm house for 
| more than a year, without spirits, without 
| sugar, tea, coffee, or any sort of grocery; 
without any of these having made their ap- 
pearance under this roof, though, observe, 
I have never_been without two women in 
the house: these things have I done for 
| more than a year, and no.doctor or apoth- 
l ecary has ever set his foot within the doors 
| of this farm house, during the whole of that 
| time; though, let it be observed, I am one 
| of the first toapply fer medical assistance 
| for any body in my house; in case of even 
\the appearance of illness. But we have 
| had no illness: the acursed tea has not been 
| here to shake our nerves: and the brandied 
wine, and the vitrioled spirits; and the 
| abominable brewers poison have been kept 
jaway from under this roof, and we have 
ties decd bh tote euen deo oun mo well; though close upon the border 
oe Ses ae oe . » |\of a marshy meadow, which, I was told, 
ae in Suen uner betrayed |} would give usall agues and typhus fevers. 
The bloody deent,' “Beck thee? Beek thavel” he | Now, if people will not live as we live, let 
ested. | them be ill, say 1; I have no pity for them. 
“Blood calls for blood—and from a father’s hand! || ‘hey are drunkards and gluttons; for drunk- 
—Unless thyself wilt save him that sad office. | enness and gluttony are only things of de- 
“What!” he exclaimed, when, shuddering at the sight, || gree. In short, if people will not restrain 
The boy breathed out. “I stood but on my guard.” || themselves from indulgence which causes 
“Dar'st thou then blacken one who never wronged || sinkness, sick they will be, and sick the 
thee, | hit to be.”? y 
Who would not set his foot upon a worm? jong WS Se: 
Yes, thou must die, lest others fall by thee, 
And thou shalt be the slayer of us all.” 
Then from Garzia’s side he took the dagger, 
That fatal one which spilt his brother’s blood: 
And, kneeling on the ground, “Great God!” he cried, 
“Grant me the strength to do an act of Justice. 
Thou knowest what it costs me: but, alas, 
How can I spare myself, sparing none else? 
Grant me the strength, the will—and oh forgive 
The sinful soul of a most wretched son. 
‘Tis a most wretched father who implores it,” 
Long on Garzia’s neck he hung, and wept 
Tenderly, long pressed him to his bosom: 
And then, but while he held him by the arm, 
Thrasting him backward, turned away his face, 
And stabbed him to the heart. 


From Roger’s Italy. 
DON GARZIA. 


Among the awful forms that stand assembled 
Iu the great square of Florence, may be seen 
That Cosmo, not the father of his Country, 

Not he so styled, bat he who played the Tyrant, 


But with bis helmet of—in kindly state, 
Aloft he sits upon his horse of brass; 
And they who read the legend underneath, 
Go and pronounce him happy. Yet there is 
A chamber at/Groseto, that, if walls 
Could speak, and tell of what is done within, 
Wonld turn your admiration into pity. . 
Half of what passed, died with him; but the rest, 
All he discovered when the fit was on, 
All that, by those who Histened, could be gleaned 
From broken sentences and starts in sleep, 
Is told and by an honest Chfouicler. 
Two of his sons, Giovanni and Garzia, 
(The eldest had not seen his sixteenth summer) 
Went to the chase; but one of them, Giovanni, 
Nis best beloved, the glory of his House, 
Returned not: and at close of day was found 
Rathed in his innocent blood. Tvo well, alas, 
The trembling Cosmo guessed the deed, the doer: 
And having caused the body to be borne 
In seeret to that Chamber—at an hour 
When all slept sound, save the disconselate Mother, 
Whe little thought of what was yet to come, 
And lived but to be told—he bade Garzia 
Arise and follow him. Holding in one hand 
A winking lamp, and in the other a key 
Massive and dungeon-like, thither he led: 
And, having entered in, and locked the door, 





j Translated From the Lyceum. 
EBONY AND TOPAZ. 

Every body in the province of Canahar 

| has heard of the adventures of young Rus- 

|tun. He was the only son of the Mirza of 

the country; as we should say in France a 

Marqui, or a Baron among the Germans. 
| The Mirza, his father, was sufficiently rich. 
| They were about to marry the young and 
| beautiful Mirzasse of his own rank. The 
|two families desired it passionately. He 
| was to be the consolation of his parents, to! 
jrender his wife happy, and to be so with 

her. 

Cosnerr.—We have here another ef-|| But unfortunately he had seen the Prin- 
fusion from the pen of that singular eom- || cess of Cachemir at the fair of Cabul, which 
pound of affectation, eccentricity and blunt- | is the most important fair in all the world, 
ness, Wm. Cobbett. || and incomparatively more frequented than 

Cobbett, in one of his late Registers, |! those of Bassora and of Astracan. The rea- 
boasts in these ternis of his corn-fed family. ||son why the old Prince of Cachemir had 
“The following propositions will be denied i come to the fair with his daughter, was as 
by no body that does not covet a broom- | follows: He had lost two of his most valua- 
stick; that paleness is asign of feebleness, || ble treasures; one was a diamond as large 
ifnot of ill health; that as soon a body be-|/as his thumb, on which a figure of his 
comes dead, its checks are pale: that when | daughter was engraved by an art which the 
& person from whatever cause, faints, the || Indians then possessed, but which is now | 
blood totally leaves the cheeks; and that, in/||lost; the other was a javelin, which went |, 
short, @pale face is a sure sign of want of || of itself wherever its possesser wished to| 
be health, Now these premises be- || send it. 

undeniable, 1 shall first state a fact, and|| A Fakir of his highness had stolen these 














it 3 
challenge. The fact is jtreasures, and carried them to the prin- 


the last three months or) cess. “Take great care of them,” said he, 
wheat, or any thing pro-| “your destiny depends upon their safety.” 
heat, and no sort of 4 thing | He then departed, and was never seen af- 
ed from a grocer; or in other) terwards. The Duke of Cachemir, in des- 
| pair, resolved to go and see at the fair of 

|, Cabul, whether, among the merchants who 

1 assemble there from the four corners of the 

earth, there was one who had his diamond 

and his javelin. He carried his daughtey 
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Rustan and the princess saw each other 
at Cabul: they loved with all the faith 
of their age and all the warmth ‘of their cli- 
mate. The princess, as a pledge of her 
love, gave him her diamond, and Rustan 
promised her, at his departure, to visit her 
secretly at Cachemir. 

The young Mirza had two favorites, who 
served him as secretaries, squires, maitres 
d’hotel, and valets de chambre. One was 
called Topaz; he was handsome, well made, 
white as a Circassian, mild and serviceable 
as an Amenian, wise as a guebre, The 
other was called Ebony; he was a pretty 
negro, more active and industrious than 
Topaz, und who found no‘duty enjoined on 
him too difficult to execute. When Rustan 
communicated to them his intended jour- 
ney, Topaz tried to dissuatle him, with the 
respectful zeal of a servant who did not 
wish to displease. He represented to his 
master the hazard of the undertaking!~ 
How could he leave two families in despair? 
How could he break the hearts of his pa- 
rents’? Rustan hesitated: Ebony re-assured 
him, and all his scruples vanished. 

The young man wanted money for his ex- 
pedition. ‘The wise ‘Topaz would not bor- 
row, but Ebony procured it for him. He 
adroitly stole his master’s diamond, had a 
false one made, which he put in its place, 
and pledged the true jewel to an Armenian 
for some thousands of rupees. 

When the yoath had obtained the rupees, 
all was ready for his departure.—They 
loaded an cle;hant with his baggage, and 
mounted their horses. Topaz says to his 
master. ‘1 took the liberty to remonstrate 
against your enterprize but after having re- 
monstrated, I must obey. I am yours—1l 
love you, and will folfow you to the end of 
the world; but let us consult, on the way, 
the oracle, which is but two parasings from 
hence.” Rustan consented. The oracle 
answered: “If you go to the east you'll be 
to the West.” Rustan comprehended no- 
thing of this answer. But insisted that it 
meant nothing good: Ebony, always com- 
plaisant persuaded him that it was very fa- 
vorable.; 

There was another oracle at Cabul which 
they visited. The answer here was in 


|| these words: “if you possess you shall not 


possess; if you are conqueror, you shall not 
be conqueror; if you are Rustan, you shall 
not be he.” This oracle appeared still 
more unintelligible than the other, “Be- 
ware,” said Topaz. “Fear nothing,” said 
Ebony; and this adviser, as one may readily 
believe, was always in the right, in the eyes 
of the master, whose passion and hopes he 
encouraged. y 
Leaving Cabul, they reached into a deep 
forest where they seated themselves on the 
rass to eat, and loosed their horses to 
eed. When the attendants prepared to 
unload the elephant that carried the provis- 
ions Topaz and Ebony were not with the 
little caravan. Immediately the forest re- 
sounded with the names of Ebony and To- 
paz. The slaves searched for them on eve- 
ry side, but returned, disheartened, from 
an unsuccessful search. ‘*We have found 
nothing,” said they to Rustan, “but a vul- 
ture combating an eagle, and stripping him 
of his feathers.” This recital excited the 
curiosity of Rustan; he went on foot to the 
lace, but found neither vulture nor eagle, 
om he saw his elephant, still loaded with 
his baggage, attacked by a large chinoce- 











with his trunk. The rhinoceros fled at the } 
tight of Rustan. They brought back the|/ country, where I should have been but a 
elephant, but the herses could not be found. | simple subject. Heaven ordains that I shall: 
“Strange things happen in the forests!”’|'marry her I love. 1 shall be prince wes 
exclaimed Rustan. ‘The slaves were terri-|/Cachemir. It is thus that in possessing my | 
fied, and the master was in despair at hav- || mistress, I shall not possess my little mar-| 
ing lost his horses, his dear negro, «nd the || quisate of Candahar. ¥ shall be Rustan and | 
wise Topaz, for whom he had always an * shall not be he, for I shall be a great 
regard, though never of his opinion. iprince. A great part of the oracle is now) 
‘The hope of soon being at the feet of his) explained entirely in my favor; the rest_ 
beautiful princess of Cachemir consoled | will be explained inthe same manner. I} 
him. He proceeded, and met a-large stri- || am too happy! But why is not Ebony here?) 
ped ass, to whom a rude and ferocious pea-|| I regret him a thousand times more than 
sant was applying a hundred strokes of his | Topaz.” 
cudgel. No animal is more beautifal, more || He advanced_with the greatest gaity; but | 
rare, nor fleeter than the asses of this kind. | at the decline of day a range of mountains |) 
The beast answered these terrible blows by || steeper than a counterscarp, and ,higher | 
cries which might have uprooted the oaks, || than the Tower of Babel would have been | 
—The young Mirza took, as was natural, |) had it been finished, enclosed the terified 
the part of the ass. The peasant fted, cry-|| caravan. | 
ing to the ass, you shall pay me for this!””|| Every one cries ont, ‘*God ordains that} 
The ass thanked his liberator in his own || we shall perish here! He has broken the) 
language; approached, allowed himself to be || bridge to take from us all hopes of return- | 
caressed, and caressed his liberator in his||ing. He has raised this mountain to pre-| 
turn. Rustan mounted him, after haying | vent our advancing. Oh, Rustan! O most) 
dined, and took the road to Cachemir.|) unhappy Mirza! We shall never return to| 
His slaves followed, some on foot, and some || the regions of Candahar!” 
mounted on the elephant. i The most poignant grief, the most over-| 
Hardly was he on the ass, when the ani- || whelming depression, succeeded in the soul | 
mal turned towards Cabul, instead of ful-|| of Rustan to the unbounded joy, which he 
lowing the road to Cachemir. In vain did had previously felt—to the hopes which | 
Rustan pull upon the reins, and apply the enchanted him. He was very far from in-| 
whip and spurs. —The obstinate animal still terpreting the prophecies in his favor, | 
turned towards Cabul. || “Oh, beneficent God! have Lindeed lost my | 
Rustan sweated and foamed in despair, | friend Topaz?” 1] 
and at length met a camel merchant, who), As he pronounced these words, heaving || 
said to him, “Master, you have a very ob-| deep sighs and shedding tears amidst his) 
stinate beast. If you will give him to me, || despairing followers, suddenly the base of) 
you shall choose one of my camels.” Rus-||the mountain opened. A long arched gal-| 
tan thanked Providence for having procu-| lery, lighted by a thousand flambeaus, pre-| 
red so good a bargain. ‘*Topaz was very || sented itself to their dazzled eyes. Rustan 
wrong,” said he “to tell me that my journey | shouted aloud. His people prostrated them- 
would be unfortunate. He mounted on the || selves in astonishment, and cried, ‘*A mira- 
finest camel, joined his caravan and found!;cle! Rustan is the favorite of Vishna' the 
himself in the high road to happiness. || well beloved of Brama! he will be master 
He had gone onward four parasings,| of the world!” Rustan was in an extacy. 
when he was stopped by a cataract deep, || ‘*Ah! Ebony! My dear Ebony! where are 
large, and impetuous, which rolled over || you? why do you not witness these won- 
rocks whitened with foam. The two shores || ders? how have 1 lost you? Beautiful Prin- 
were frightful precipices, which dazzled || ces of Cachemir when shall I gaze on your 
their sight and proved their courage: no || charms?” 
way to pass, none io go to the right or to i He advanced with his domestic elephant 
the left. ‘I begin to fear,” said Rustan, || and camel, under the roof of the mountain, 
that Topaz did right to blame my journey, | and then entered a meadow enamelled with 


| 


“My lord,” said he, I beg pardon for 
having fainted before you, it was not 
lite; | beg you to accept my elephant as an 
acknowledgment ofthe kindness with which 
you have honored me.” He afterwards re. 
lated his adventures, taking care to say no. 
thing about the object of his voyage. “But 
in the name ef Brama,” said he, “inform me 
who is this fortunate Barbabou who is to 
marry the princess of Cachemir; why did 
her father choose him for bis son-in-law, and 
why does the princess accept him for her 
husband?” 

“My lord,” said the Cachemirian, “the 
princess has not accepted the Barbabou; 
on the contrary; she is in tears whilst all the 
province celebrates her espousals. She is 
shut up in the tower of her palace and will 
not witness the rejoicings made for her.” 
Rustan on hearing these words, felt himself 
revived, the colour of his cheek returned. 
Tell me, I entr-at you why does the prince 
of Cachemir persist in giving his daughter 
to this Barbabou, when she hates him” 

“For this reason,” answered the Cache. 
mirian, ‘do you know that this august 
prince had lost a diamond and a spear, which 
he valued more than all his wealth?” | 
know it very well said Rustan. ‘“‘Leam 
then,” said his host, “that our prince, in 
despair at having no news of his treasures, 
afier having sought them all over the world 
promised his daughter to any one who 
would bring the one or the other.—Then 
came Barbabou, who was provided with the 
diamond, and he marries the princess te 
morrow.” . 

Rustan turned pale, summoned a com- 
pliment, took leave of his host, and hasten 
ed on his dromedary to the great city, 
where the ceremony was to take place. He 
arrived at the palace of the prince, and 
said that he had important news to comm 
nicate. He demanded an audience, but 
they answered him that the prince was oc 





and that I was very wrong to undertske it. | flowers and bordered with streamlets; at) 
Ifhe were here, he could, perhaps, give me || the end of the meadow were long vistas of 
some good advice. If Ebony were here, | trees, and beyond these alleys a river, along 
he would console me, and devise some ex- | whose banks were a thousand delicious gar- 
pedient for my assistance; but all is lost!” 
His embarrassment was increased by the 
consternation of his followers: the night was 
black, and they passed it in lamentations. | 
At last fatigue and sorrow plunged the || 
amorous traveller into a profound sleep. |, 
He awoke at the break of day, and beheld, 
a beautiful marble bridge erected acrossthe | who is about to marry the great lord Bar- 
torrent. ||babou; to whom hey father has promised 
Nothing was now heard but exclamations | her; may God perpetuate their felicity.” 
of astonishment and joy. ‘Is it possible?) At these words, Rustan fell senseless, and 
Isita dream? What a prodigy? What en-| the Cachemirian lord, thinking him subject 
chantment! Shall we dare to pass?’ The)! to the epilepsy, had him carried to his own 
whele troop sank on their knees; arose, || house, where he lay for along time without 
went to the bridge, kissed the earth, look- |! signs of hfe. They sent for two of the 
ed to heaven, extended their hands, placed! ablest physicians, who felt the sick man’s 
first a trembling foot, went, returned, and || pulse, and Rustan having recovered a little, 
were inextacy. ‘For this time Heaven fa-|| sobbed, rolled his eyes, and cried from time 
vours me,” said Rustan: ‘*Topaz did not|to time, “Topaz, Topaz you were very 
know what he was talking about; the ora-|| right!” 
cles were in my favor; Ebony was right,|| One of the physicians [said to the Cache- 
but why is he not here!” mirian lord, “I perceive by his accent that 
‘ Hardly were the troop over the torrent, || he is from Candahar; the air of this country 
when the bridge fell with a loud crash. |/does not agree with him; we must send him 
**So much the better! so much the better!”’|| home; I see by his eyes that he is mad; con- 


| 
dens and pavillions. He hastened over one }} 


of the bridges, and then inquired of the first 
| man he met, what beautiful country he was 
lin? “You are in the province of Cache- 
mir,” was the reply, ‘tyou see the inhabi- 
tants in great joy, and engaged in celebra- 
ting the marriage of our beautiful princess, 


| 
| 








cupied with preparations for the marriage. 
It is for that reason said he, “that I woull 
speak with him!’ He insisted, and wasi- 
troduced. “May God crown all the daysof 
your life with happiness, glory, and magni- 
ficence! your sen in law is a scoundrel.” 

“How a scoundrel! What is it you dare 
to say? Is it thus you speak to the Duke 
Cachemir of the son he has chosen?” ‘Yes 
a scoundrel,” replied Rustan, ‘and to prove 
it to your highness, here is your diamoné, 
which I bring to you.” 

© Conclusion next week. 


WISHES ON YOUTH. 


| Fairly and greenly let my seasons run: 

And should the war winds of the world uproot 
The sanctities of life, and 

Cast forth as fuel for the 

The dews be turned to ice—' 

In peace, wear out in pain, 

Despair and discord keep Hope’s 

Still let me live as Love and Life w 2 
Still let me turn on earth a child-like gaze, 
And trust the whispered charities that bring 
Tidings of human truth: with inward praise 
Watch the weak motion of each common thing, 
And find it glorious—still let me raise 

On wintry wrecks an altar to the Spring. 
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Thad a dream, a strange, wild dream,—oh that [ 
ine’er had ’woke, 

To know the sad reality, that all my joys were broke, 

For { listened to wild music, that mingled with my 
sleep 

Like echo’s from eternity, that waft across the deep; 

Then I strayed along a peatly path, and rested by a 
lake 

To hear the mellow watble; of the birds through dis- 
tante break; 3 

My thoughts were in that Kallowed place, where 
angel spirits dwell, 

Where voices of sweet melody in meek, low chant- 
ings swell, 

I wandered o’er wide sunny fields, that spread along 
the sky 


When fairest flowers crept to life, that could not || 


fade or die; 

For all — one, unceasing spring, a never ending 

ay, 

And nature breathed out purity, that mocked at 
times decay,— 

Isat beside a silvery fount, and watched the laugh- 
ing leap 

Of trembling waters as they wound, through sun | 
beams to the deep; | 

Then sought the fragrant shady wood, and mused on 
all fair things, ° 

That solitudes deep harmony from memory oft 
brings;— 

Bat joy is like a drooping flower, that hangs upon 
lifes stream, 

And pleasure but a syren song that passes ina! 
dream: 

While all is fair, and hope is bright, then Aappiness | 
will last,— 

But fragile as the summer bud, ‘twill die at sorrows 
blast. 





| 


ALFRED. 
New York, June 2, 1829. 





MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 

“{ hada mother once like you, 

Who o’er my pillow hung, 
Kiss’d from my cheek the briny dew, 
And taught my faultering tongue. 
But then there came a fearful day, 
I sought my mother's bed, 
TilLharsh hands tore me thence away, 
And told me she was dead.” 

It was thirteen years since my mo- 
ther’s death, when after a long absence 
from my native village, I stood beside the | 
sacred mound, beneath which 1 had seen! 
her buried. Since that mournful period, | 
great change had come over me. My child-| 
ish years had passed away, and with them| 
my youthful character. The world was al- 
tered too; and as I stood at my mother’s 
grave I could hardly realize that I was the 
same thoughtless, happy creature, whose 
cheeks she had so often kissed in an excess 
oftenderness. But the varied events of 
thirteen years had not effaced the remem- 
brance of that mother’s smile. It seemed 
asifi had seen her yesterday—as if the 
blessed sound of her voice was in my ear. 
The gay dreams of my infancy and child- 
hood were brought back so distinctly to my 
mind, that had it not been for one bitter 
recollection, the tears [ shed would have 
been gentle and refreshing. The circum- 
stance may seem a trifling one—but the 





thought of it now agonizes my heart—and | 


Irelate it that those children who have pa- 
Tents to love them, may learn to value them 
4s they ou " 
. My motherhad been ill a long time, and 
T had become so much accustomed to her 
Pale face and weak voice, that I was not 
tened at them as children usually are. 
At first, it is true, I sabbed violently—when 
day after day I returned from school and 
her the same, I began to believe she 


One day when I had lost my place in the | 


class, and done my work wrong side out. 
ward, I came home discouraged, and fret- 
Tw. 1 went into my mother’s chamber. | 
She was paler than usual, but she met me 
|with the same affectionate smile that always 
welcomed my return. Alas! when I look 
|back through the lapse of thirteen years, 
| think my heart must have been stone, not 
|to have been melted by it. She requested 
}me to go down stairs, and bring her a glass | 
of water—1 pettishly asked why she did 
not calla domestic to do it. Witha look 
of mild reproach which { shall never forget 
if I live to be a hundred years old, she said, 
|**And will not my daughter bring a glass 
‘of water for her poor sick mother?” 
I went and brought her the water, but I} 
|did not doit kindly. Instead of smiling and | 
| Missing her, as [ was wont to do, I sat the | 
glass down very quick, and left the room. 
| After playing a short time, I went to bed 
| without bidding my mother “‘good night;’’ | 
‘but, when alone in my room, in darkness 
‘and silence, I remembered how pale she 
looked, and how her voice trembled when) 


she said, *‘Will not my daughter bring a | 
is glass of water for her poor sick mother?” || 


|I could not sieep—I stole into her chamber, | 
‘to ask forgiveness. She had sunk into an) 
leasy slumber, and they told me I must not! 
|waken her, Idid not tell any one what 
\troubled me, but stole back to my bed, re- 
jsolved to rise early in the morning, and 
tell her how sorry I was for my conduct. 

The sun was shining brightly when I 
j|awoke, and, hurrying on my clothes, I has- 
|tened tomy mother’s room. She was dead! | 
|she never spoke tec me more—never smiled | 
|upon me again; and when I touched the 
‘hand that used to rest upon my head in 
| blessing. it was so cold that it made me 
start. I bowed down by her side, and sob- 
bed in the bitterness of my heart. I thought 
then I wished I could die, and be buried | 
| with her; and, old as I now am, Ll would 
| give worlds; were they mine to give, could 
my mother but have lived to tell me she for- 
gave my childish ingratitude. But I can- 
not call her back, and when I stand by her 
| grave, and whenever I think of her mani- 
| fuld kindness, the memery of that reproach- 
fullook she gave me, will “bite likea ser- 
pent, and sting like an adder.” 


| 


From the Boston Statesman. 


The storm that had swept so profusely 
over the woods and hills was now subsiding. 
The ample sky flung back its veiling tress- 
es, and the sun came out once more, touch- 
| ing the dripping wilderness with a singular 
beauty. The exceeding richness of the blue 
|heaven, the fiery edging of the distant 
| clouds, the bright green outline of the for- 
| est, and the swoln streams that ran braiding 
themselves into the long leaning grass, pre- 
sented a singular map of nature—dripping 
in the freshness of a summer shower, ‘The 
winds were as clear and cool as if they had 
slept on the surface of the ocean; the flow- 
|| ers of a thousand hues were in full bloom, 
|and poured out their perfume, as the foun- 





vent wind. 

“Well, this shower is over at last, El- 
len,’ and I guess it will be all the better for 
it,—all the better; I say, Ellen, you’d bet- 
ter come out and see the rainbow, before it 
fades forever,” and Ellen was out witha 
cautious step, as the wet grass, like the mane 
of a stweating steed, shed its thousand 








would always be spared to me; but 
told me she would die. . ~ 


drops upon her fect. . 


COURTSHIP—A SHOWER. | 


tain poured its song, to the bent of the fer- | 


“‘The rainbow! which way is it, Charles? 
can’t see it.” 

“Why don’t you see, right through the _ 
|notch of that maple tree, where the leaves 
jare torn off—now the wind blows—take 
cate of your close—don’t you see how it 

showers down on you, Ellen’—there, there’s 
ithe rainbow;—and a fine one—I never saw 
|the different colours more clearly defined. 
' Pll tell you Ellen, it always makes me think 
ithat some seam of the beautiful sky has 
|been rent by the shaking of the thunder, 

‘and the airs of heaven fallen out—but not 
| daring to wander, they cling to the wound, 

until they are taken in again.” 

**Now Charles, 1 like you for that; bat 

| see, it has almost vanished; the clouds that 
|were here just now, are all gone; and the 
| sky is as blue, as— 

“As—your eyes, my dear.” 

| “Pho, Idon’t want your help besides, I don’t 

|think your comparison is perfect, for my 

| eyesare not quite so blue; they are lighter.” 
“Why, Ellen,—as blue as itself—is that 

| correct?” 

| *It will do, Charles; but look at that dry 

bare limb among the green leafy branches 

on that maple tree—what does that remind _ 

you of?” 

**Various things. It is not unlike a dead 

| child in a great and flourishing family, still 

jnourished by all the surviving members 

| with an affectionate solicitude; Eat answer- 

|ing their silent whispering with an unchang- 

|ed look of decay. You may deck it with 

|leaves, but it knoweth them not: and the 

|leaves wither upon the stem and lose their 

\fragrance, and are blown away in the sum- 

So I have seen the maiden deck 


iI 


| mer wind. 
ithe corse of her lover, with coronals bloom- 
|ing from the hill side, in the beautiful hope 
|that the incense of living things she so 
|much loved, might reanimate a loved one, 
| from his eternal slumber. Now, Ellen, If l 
should die before you, that is what { should 
; want you to do for me—“take me out in the 
| Open air,” and fling flowers upon my breast. 
Will you?” 

| “Perhaps I will, but you don’t think o 
| dying before me, I hope, Charles—that 
| wouldn’t be proper. It is not so polite for 
|a girl to cry at her lover’s death, as for a 
||)man, at the death of one he loves. And 
|| that is all the reason why | wish you to Tet 
ime die first, because I should sleep much 


. || easier, in my grave, if I thought you stood 


|| by it crying.” 

“Ellen, this is all fol-de-rol. I don’t 

'| calculate to die this fifty years; and I don’t 

| calculate you will.” 

|| “Ho! I live fiifty years—I would sooner 

|| cutmy own “we 

|| “Hush!—Ellen Fleming, you may live as 

|long as you please; but as soon as you do 
ive; Lintend to love you with all my soul— 

Ido. How white your hand is—how you 

| blush! oh, Ellen.”—- 

i “What, Cliarles?” 

| Why, there’s the minister, and there’s 


| the church; and here are we.” 
| “Well, what of that?” 
! “I want you to go with me to the min- 
lister’s while I get him to go to church. 
|| It’s week-day; and I’d rather be married on 
a week day.” 
“‘Who are you going to be married to?” 
**To you.” 


“Very well.” J. 0. R. 


The first couple of cats which were car- 
ried to Cuyaba, sold for a pound of — 
There BX. plague of rats in settle- 
ment, ey were purchased as a specu- 
lation, which proved an excellent one. 
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if she gloried in any thing, save the Gospel 
of Christ, it was this noble youth’s gallant! 
bearing and spotless fame. But her brow) 
|| overshadowed, and her eye-lids bent, when | 
|she spoke of another, to whom she had 
caused much sorrow. ‘I know he loved 
me,’ she would say; ‘but he loved also the | 
gay and giddy world; what he loved, I| 
should soon have loved, and have devoted | 
|| my life to his pleasures, not to the self de-| 
l|nying duties of a Christian. 
**Rich?” “in common with all pure and delicate 
“No.;?’ | minds, she was very fond of flowers; yet she 
“Accomplished?” } did not love the gay rose, or stately lilly, 
“What do you mean by accomphished’” | so much as the timid snow drop, or the prim 
“Understand the Italian and French lan- || and yellow crocus, whose thin green leaves 
guages music. drawing, and—Oh, my dear | wave over the thawing frost in: smiling 
riend!—every thing, in short.” ||mockery of its departing power—and to 
**It is difficult, Mary, to understand ‘eve- || the last she loved to wander amongst green 
ry thing;’” I observed, “and it would, | lanes and tranquil meadows, there to com- 
just now, occupy too much time to discuss || mune with God, surrounded by his beauti- 
the ideas which you evidently connect with || ful works. One evening we rambled so far 
the word ‘accomplished;’ but I will simply || that she was much fatigued, and we sat un- 
tell you, that in your sense of the term, Ag-|| der a wide spreading beech, whose leaves 
nes was not accomplished.” | were beginning to tremble and fall in the 
Mary paused, “Indeed! then, my dear|) autumn blast. She laid her bonnet on the 
madam, what was it that made you love her || grass, and reclining her head against the 
so dearly? Neither possessed of riches, nor || tree, pointed to the departing sun, who was 
beauty, nor accomplishments—what had she || casting a flood of gorgeous light over the 
to recommend her?—perhaps she was ami- || surrounding landscape. 
able?” 
“She was indeed!” | 
“Oh! then it is merely amiability that || 
you value!” Something like a sarcastic | 
smile sullied, the handsome features of my || ‘ 3 
young friend asshe made this remark: but | “ See 4 ae pee Ne agg 
it disappeared, when I had looked for a!! ‘rye virgin lilies, in their white, 
moment steadily on her countenance. || Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light.’ 
“If by amiability, you mean a weak and | esevery t ‘fal friend 
fluttering sensibility, which drops tears with || .. ber’ | eerie. be, “fu " » are those 
the same rapidity, and of the same weight, || lines,’ said she; realy aan be ' but religion, 
over a faded leaf and a dying friend, I do || °C" religion, unties all the beauty of poetry 
not value it at all; but I value that ‘benevo- || with the solidity of ronmn the oun sets, 
lence in trifles,’ which is obliged by obli- || but it dies aaron a 99 Christian. 
ging, and which, springing from the true le [ called to sce her =e next day, and 
root—the love of the Creater—bears the || ‘ound her a silent corpse; the same smile 
fruit of abundant love to our fellow creat-|| Tested on her lip as when I bid her fare- 
ures. well on the preceding evening. T learnt that 
“Perhaps,” said Mary, “she had few. she retired to rest as usual, but in the morn- 
temptations. Neither handsome, rich, nor | '"8> — her infant brother attempted to 
accomplished, the work could not have || @*¢ her rand, it was cold and lifeless; a 
pocket Bible was found under her pillow, 


charmed her as much as those who were | , 
considered more highly gifted.” |, the leaf turned down at the 12th of Luke, 


“ P P > su > i _ > 6 
“Notso,my love. I have said she was and those words underlined with her pen 


not handsome; but her slight and delicate | 
figure, the touching music of her voice, and | 
her sweet calm smile, harmonized so de- || 
, lightfully, that the most severe critics in fe- HI We extract the following pathetic story from an 
male beauty—persons who know nothing |! English publication, and give it a place here, not on 
ot her worth—pronounced her ‘pleasing.’ | account of its being new, but because it is one of 
Although possessed of no glittering stores, those valuable productions which should always be 
her rank in society was more than respect- || easured. 
able; and the want of accomplishments was|| THE HERO’S ORPHAN GIRLS. 
never felt, beeause she was ever employed || i aa ee 
in drawing forth the abilities of her friends. ay at panic de ptm 
Her history has nothing of romance to re-| gather'd Soca prom bey A tn 
commend it—it is simply the tale of one, || When all was lonely, still, and dreary; 
who felt that: ' And long have sought to sell them here, 
“Faith buildsa bridge across the gulf of Death, {| To purchase clothes, and food, and dwelling, 
To break the shock blind Nature cannot shun:” For valor’s wretehed orphan givls— 
and who acted on this belief. Lil health, at || ay ee ep 
a very early period of life, prevented her | 
from anticipating in, or enjoying, the usual | 
recreations of youth; and she consequently || 
acquired a more intimate knowledge of her- 
self. This she improved: she felt, that to) 
satisfy an immortal spirit, more is wanted | 
than the world can give; and as her faith in-| 
creased, it was manifested in love and char 
ity tow all human kind. 

“1 were two in the world to whom | 
_the heart of Agnes clung with enduring af-') 
fection. One, a high spirited darag bre- | 
ther, who is still engaged.in Indian warfare :!' 


AGNES, 
A FAITHFUL SKETCH. 
By Mrs. 8. C. Hall. 


A little Christian humility and sober mindedness are 
worth all the wild and metaphysical discussion, | 
which has unsettled the peace of vain woman, and 
forfeited the respect of reasonable men."’ 

Hannan Moors. | 


“She must have been very beautiful!” 
**No, my dear, she was not.” 





|*All che world's bravery that delights our eyes, 

*Is but thy several liveries: 

Thou the rich dye on them bestows't— 
Thy nimble pencil paint’st this landscape as thou 
i} gest. 


ue than Many sparrows.’ ” 


1} 


Ah! those who tread life's thornless way, 
In Fortune's golden sunshine basking, 
May deem that Misery wants not aid, 
Because her lips are mute—unasking: 
They pass along—and if they gaze, 
*Tis with an eye all hope repelling— 
Yet once a crowd of flatterers fawn'd 
And fortune smiled on me and Ellen, 


Oh, buy my flowers! they're fair, and fresh 

As mine and Morning's tears could keep them: 
To-morrow’s suti will view them dead, 

And I shall scarcely live to weep them! 
Yet this sweet bud, if nursed with care, 

Soon into fuluess would be swelling — 


| 
i} 





cil—Fear not, therefore, ye are of more yal- || 





And, nurtured by some generous hand, 

So might my little sister Ellen. 
She sleeps within a hollow tree, 

Her only home—its leaves her bedding; 
And I've no food to carry there, 

To soothe the tcars she will be shedding! 
Oh! that those mourner’s gushing griefs— 

The pastor's prayer—and bell's sad Knelling= 
And that deep grave—were meant for me 

And my poor little sister Ellen! 
When we in silence are laid down 

In life's last, fearless, blessed sleeping, 
No tears willdew our humble grave, 

Save those of pitying Heaven's own weeping, 
Unknown we live—unknown must diw— 

No tongue the mournful tale be telling 
Of two young, broken-hearted girls— 

Poor Mary and her sister E.llen! 
No one hae bought of me today, 

And night-winds now are sadly sighing; 
And I, like these poor drooping flowers, 

Unnoticed and unwept am dying! 
My soul is struggling to be free— 

It loathes its wretched, earthiy dwelling— 
My limbs refuse vo bear their load— 

Oh God! protect loan orphan Ellen! 


EXTRACT. 


Franklin has given you a lesson, rich with 
salutary instruction. Toil, unremitted and 
zealous toil; severe, searching, and untiring 
thought, occupied both his mind and his 
body. You, who have read his memoirs— 
land who has not’—have only to contrast 
| your own situations with that of this presery- 
ling mechanic, Imagine to yourselves, the 
rudely-dressed and ungainly boy wendi 
his way, homeless and pennyless, throu 
|the streets of Philadelphia. Look again, 
‘and how is he changed! ‘The materials of 
| his greatness, arranged, and strengthened 
|by years of painful exertion, have burst 
\forth in all their splendor. He has called 
labout him the elements of the storm, and 
| made, as it were, a plaything of the light- 
|ning, Kings, at the head of nations, are do- 
ing homage to his genius. The proudest, 
land the loveliest of Earth, the terrible in 
| war, and the mighty in council, are bending 
| like worshippers at the shrine of his Intellect, 

Romantic as this may seem, there was no- 
|thing of romance or poetry in the temper 
lament of Franklin. He indeed sought out 
|new paths, and looked deep into the phe- 
|nomena of nature, and the character of 
man—but it was no flight of his imagination 
that overlooked the false and limited boun- 
dary ofscience, It was the fixed glanceof 
)an inquisitive, but disciplined mind. 

Take Perkins for another example. He 
‘has acquired a high reputation in his nalive 
country, and in Europe. Yet had this map 
‘contented himself with listless inactivity— 
‘had he relaxed in the least from his habits of 

severe study and patient investigation, be 
would have been at this moment the very 
reverse of all that he is—an unregarded 
‘indolent sojourner on the great theatre of 
|/human action. ‘Talk of Genius as you may 
| —speak of it as an unsought for, and imme 
\ diate revelation of transcendant power— 
whatever it has been called, or whatever 
| may be, it is. useful, and glorious only ® 
|those, who have struggled with passion 
| circumstance, and built up by slow, and 
| most imperceptib'e degrees, the temple of 
| their greatness. There may be, at times, * 
| phenomenon of mind, which bursts forth 
once in the full possession of power, like 
| Pallas from the brow of the infidel deity. It 
may flash out, like a comet, in the starty 
| heaven of Intellect—dazzling and flaming 
for a moment, but it will leave no traces of 
its path, no gem of light and knowledge ® 
the horizon, over which it bas hurried. 

- Am. Manufacture. 
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Tux Mocxtxe Binp—Mr. Rennie, inan 
stticle on American song birds, in the Janu- 
number of the Magazine of Natural 
History, has an interesting account of the 
mocking bird, which he says seems to be 
the prince of all song birds, being altoge- 
ther unrivalled in the extent and variety of 
his vocal powers; and, besides the fulness 
and melody of his original notes, he has the 
ficulty of imitating the notes of all other 


birds, from the clear mellow tones of the! 


wood thrush to the savage scream of the 
bald eagle. In measure and accent he faith- 
fully follows his originals, while in force 
and sweetness of expression he greatly im- 
roves upon them. His own notes are 
bold and full, and varied seemingly beyond 
all limits. ‘They consist of short expres- 
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periment had completely failed. The aged 


Bishops meekly reminded the royal philos-| 
opher, that the settlement had been left 
without Bibles, and hinted that the princi- 
ples of French philosophy would not pro-| 
duce Moravian villages. 

Rousseau always regarded gentleness as | 
the first quality ina woman, Whenever he | 
heard any one boastingly detailing aed 
qualifications, talents and charms of any 
young female, he used to place a few cy-| 
phers one after the other, and then con-| 
clude by asking, “Is she gentle?” If the re-| 
ply was in the affirmative, he then placed | 
1 before the number of cyphers, according | 
with the value he attached to this. Some-/} 
times he would ask, “Has she the three! 








sions of two, three, or at most five or six 


syllables, generally expressed with great | 


emphasis and rapidity, and continued with 
undiminished ardor, for half an hour at a 


time. While singing he expands his wings | 


and his tale glistening with waite, keeping 
time to his own music, and the buoyant 
gaity of his action is no less facinating than 
his song.. He often deceives the sportsman, 
and even birds themselves are sometimes 
imposed upon by this admirable mimic. In 
confinement he loses little of the power or 
energy of his song. He whistles for the 
dog; Cxsar starts up, wags his tail, and runs 
to his master. He cries like a hurt chicken, 
and the hen hurries about, with feathers on 
end, to protect her injured brood. His im- 
itations of the brown thrush are often inter- 
mpted by the crowing of cocks; and his 
exquisite warblings after the blue bird, are 
mingled with the screaming of swallows, or 
the cackling of hens. During moonlight, 
both in the wild and tame state, he sings 
the whole night long. ‘The Hunters, in 
their night excursions, know that the moon 
is rising the instant they begin to hear his 
delightful solo. His natural notes partake 
of a character similar to those of the brown 
thrush, but they are more sweet, more ex- 
pressive, more varied, and uttered with 
greater rapidity. 


Foyerzat Pacrantry.—Boyle, writing 
of the funeral of the celebrated Parliamen- 
tary General, the Earl of Essex, says, “I 
have usually observed that in these great 
funeral solemnities, the pageantry of sorrow 
has eaten up the reality, and the care of the 
blaze diverted men from mourning. Be- 
sides, these costly flatteries of the dead— 
(with neglect of the poor, whom that 
charge might keep alive) seem to endeav- 
ortomake them guilty of predigality in 
their very graves, whilst it wastes that upon 
asenseless carcass, that is to it as useless 
as it is needless; whereas it were much bet- 
ter for them to procure the prayers of the 
living than their admiration” 


INFIDEL MORAVIANS. 
Frederick of Prussia, visited on one oc- 
¢asion a Moravian settlement in his domin- 
tons. He was quite delighted with the 


scene of order and harmony which he wit- || 


nessed among the simple brethren, and 
resolved at once to settle a number of his 
Veterans in the same way. Accordingly a 
Moravian village was erected, and the Mor- 
avian rules adopted in all things but reli- 

The novelty pleased the old war- 
hors for a time, but by and by they began 
to quarrel and complain. They behaved 
Worse than in barracks. The king was 
amazed and mortified. He sent for the 
Moravian Bishop, and told him that the ex- 


|| things needful? His friend well knew these | 
three things on which he set so great a val- | 
jue; they were—a sweet voice, an agreca- 
|| ble temper, and a smooth skin. 





THE EVENING HOUR. 


S':1e comes—the moon is mounting on the night. 
And day has folded up his wings of light. 
Gently the zephyrs pass the trembling leaf, 
| And whisper through the shade their tones of grief. 
To chase the sunlight from the evening sky; 
| Then cast their beauty o'er the land and deep, 
|| And smile creation into thoughtless sleep. 
|| Far on the gale the homeward note is heard 
\lor many a weary, solitary bird 
|| ‘That wanders on, with blighted, drooping wing, 
| And half shut eye—a melancholy thing; 
| While Echo from her woody cell breaks out 
To mock the passer-by, with her wild shout; 
The laughing flowers that shed their perfume round, 
And ope their painted lips, by dew-drops crowned, 
Creep slowly forth to kiss the breath of night, 
|| And drink the mellow ray of evening's light: 
|| While man, unmintiful of the anxious day. 
|| By revery is led from earth away, 
To wander thro’ the sunny fields of hope, 
And pluck the teuder buds—that never aay 
- Cc. 





From the National Intelligencer.. 


“Hurra! what’s the matter?” muttered a 
man of my acquaintance, in a thick and | 
| gruff voice, as, in attempting to enter the 
|door at one o’clock in the morning, he fell 
his whole length on the floor. His wife who 
'had been sitting up for him, was startled 
|from a sleep into which she had fallen, and’ 
[suddenly shrieked as if this was a new spec- 
itacle. She had often sat up late before as 
|now, until 1 o'clock, until the candle had 
burnt out, and the embers had died away to 
a dim and dull gleaming, and had seen her 
| husband highly excited; but never, till now, 
had he thundered into the house in such a 
‘manner, and fallen prostrate like a beast, 
|before his appalled and trembling wife. 
| She was a woman of good education, gen- 
'teel manners, and delicate sensibility, which 
latter quality, from the well known influ- 
‘ence of body on mind, had been much in- 
\creased by sickness, her sickness itself be- 
|ing probably as much induced by the sight 
|of the growing habits of her husband, as by 
jany other cause. The man who now lay 
| before her, unable to rise, was once a kind 
and attentive husband, a seasonable and 
|bountiful provider, a fond lover even to 
|jealousy, the joy and ornament of the do- 
| mestic circle, but he had companions—and 
| these’ men had less elevated ideas of the 
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such) which quickly assimilates itself to the 
nature of strong drink, he became much at- 
tached to a daily glass; this, of course, must 
after a while, be increased to sustain the 
power of the stimulus. In this way he went 
on, gradually increasing the quantity until 
he could stand firm, and in full possession 
of his reason, with two thirds of a tumbler 
in his head! When a man has arrived at 
this, he has taken a tolerably long stride to- 
wards that vortex, which has engulphed 
thousands. A man that can drink pretty 
freely, can do almost any thing pretty freely. 
So it was with my friend. He began to en- 
gage in gaming and other vices, as unknown 
to the sober period of his life, as to the in- 
nocent prattlers who clung around the 
skirts of his coat, and lavished their Jittle 
caresses on him every morning. He was 
less affectionate—not so attentive—neglect- 
ed many little things as a husband in which 
he was formerly particular—asked less fre- 
quently after the health and happiness of 
her, who, at the bridal hour, had entrusted 
to him, on his oath, to accept and keep the 
charge, her honor, her happiness as a wife 
and mother, her prospects, her delicacy, 
her love, her all. She saw the progress of 
this detestable habit, but her gentle re- 
reproofs, at first parricd off with a “Oh, 
don’t be so foolish, my dear,” were finally 
replied to with a sharpness that none can 
know, but the bosom that has been gashed 
with the wound. She had no course but 
that of meek and silent submission. 

The thorny path she trod was as dark and 
comfortless as night; but she was not rous- 
ed to the full horrors of her situation till she 
saw her once adored husband stretched in 
disgrace before her, To lift him she was 
to weak; for the little strength she had, 
was already exhausted by watching and 
weeping till so late an hour, and she tried 
to muster courage to retire to rest alone, 
that he might awake to a sense of his own 
disgrace. This she did, and many were the 
tears that wet, her Jonely pillow that night! 
I need not pursue the delineation of a pic- 
ture so repulsive. It is sufficent to say, that 
he went on from bad to worse with accele- 
rated velocity. After the habit was formed 
nothing could dissuade him. The expos- 
tulations of seber and temperate friends; 
the sight of bloated and ruined victims; the 
poverty and rags which had so often termi- 
nated a commencement with a social glass, 
“that could hurt nobody;” the horrors ofa 
Jail; the fear of desperate crime; the spec- 
tacle of the fairest forms and the most splen- 
did minds paralyzed and destroyed by drink- 
ing; the conscious decay of all that was man- 
ly and generous in himself; the frustration 
of his political hopes; and‘last, but not least, 
the word **Father” prattled from the cher- 
ub lips of his little ones, and the tears of 
HER who was once entwined with every 
passion of his soul; all, all joined as they 
were with the expectation of final retribu- 
tion, did not avail to save him. He died 
as he lived, « poor, degraded, drunken 
man! He would have given his fortune, had 
he never seen a glass of brandy. 

CIVIS REIPUBLICE, 


**Worthily to love, and fondly to devote 
ourselves to the happiness of another, who 
deserves our high regard, it is not condemn- 





| purity of virtue, and the dignity and deli- 
| cacy of domestic affection. ‘They acted the 
| part of tempters: they first decoyed him by 
|asocial glass, There was no harm in that, 
|tobe sure. None but a bigot would say so. 


ed by religion. Itis not even a weakness 
which it permits and deplores; but a virtue 
which it sanctions and commands. And the 
heart that is deceived or betrayed, need not 
augment its anguish by self-reproach.— 








[He thought there was not; but having that 
kind of constitution (and there are many 


Love is not only an innocent but a noble 
passion. When guided and controlled by 
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religion, it is the germ of all social virtues; 
the cement and the solace of the virtuous 
relations of human life. —When rewarded 


with the hallowed possession of its object, || 


it strews the path of duty with flowers, and | 
scents the air with fragrance; when unfor- | 
tunate, and ill-requited; it becomes absorb- | 
ed in high and holy principles—investing 
resignation with unwonted sublimity, and | 
extracting from earthly disappointment, the | 
calm satisfaction of heavenly hope. The! 
process by which it is thus transformed, | 
may impair the fragile tenement in which 
it is enshrined, me the dross of mortality, | 
in such afurnance, may melt away into its 
kindred earth; but the soaring, unrobed | 
spirit, returns to God who gave it, and at) 
last enjoys repose where it first derived - 
istence.” | 
ee 
From Montgomery's Omnipresence of the Deity. 


ATHEISM. 


And dare men dream that dismal chance has framed 
All that the eye perceives, or tongue has named; 
The spacious world, and all its wonders, born 
Designless, self-created, and forlorn; 

Like to the flashing bubbles on a stream, 

Fire frum the cloud, or phantom in a dream! 

That no great Builder plied his plastic force, 

Gave to each object form, to motion course! 

Then, blood-stained Murder, bare thy hideous arm, 
And thou, Rebellion, welter in thy storm: 

Awake, ye spirits of avenging erime, 

Burst from your bonds, and battle with the time! 
Why should the orphans of the world, who roam 
Oer earth’s bleak waste, without a friend— a home, 
With resignation mark their fellow clay 

Bask in the sun-shine of a better day? 

Why should the vagrant shiver at the door, 

Nor spoil the miser of bis treasured ore? 

Save Faith's sweet music harmonized the mind, 
Whisper’d of Meaven, and bade it be resigned, 
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O77 Our paper sometimes makes its appearance 
somewhat later than is desirable. Three papers be- 
ing printed in the same office, occasions a delay which 
we hope eventually to have properly remedied. 


07 A view of the Capitol at Washington, will be 
published with our next number. 


G7 The Ladies Literary Port Folio having been 
honoured beyond our expectations, with an exten- 
sive patronage, especially from that class of society, 
whose favour we are bound by gallantry and admi- 
ration to esteem, we are anxious to manifest our 
sense of the obligati To plish this, shali 
be our constant aim, and a list of patrons in the city 
more extensive than that of any other similar 
publication warrants us, in incurring considerable 
expense in adding to the embellishments of the La- 
dies Literary Pert Folio. 





Music and Flowers, are appropriate accompani- 
ments to a lady’s paper. The First should have 
been earlier presented, ag ble to our prospectus 
but having been disappointed in g the pro- 
per music type, we are rel 1 
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y P lled to so- 
licit the indulgence of our fair readers for the una- 
voidable delay. We hope soon to receive the necessa- 
ry materials, and to make ample amends for any 
disappointment that may have been experienced. 

Botany is a delightful science, and one which 
we trust will be deemed worthy of the attention 
which we design bestowing upon it, in some of the 
succeeding numbers of this paper. 

We have now in the hands ofan artist a plate in- 
tended as the first of a series of rare, exotic and 
native plants, flowers &e. which will present cor- 
reet specimens, drawn and coloured from nature of 
the Tulip, Garden Rose, Misseltoe, Larkspur, Pink, 
Wild Rose, and the Passion Flower, accompanied 
with appropriate notes of their respective qualities 








very neatly printed paper, published at Charleston, 
S. C.; the first number of which we have just re- 
ceived. It is edited by Wm. S. Blain, who in his 
prospectus says: The cause of Ireland and of [rish- 
men will be fearlessly, yet dispassionately vindica- 
ted: and the foul aspersions which the biggotted 
and sectarian presses of this country unceasingly en- 
deavour to cast upon it, will be fully refuted to the 
best abilities of the Editor. It is not our intention 
to express any Opinion on the subject of religion— 
that will be left to the discussion of those who are 
better qualified for the purpose, 





Broken Banks.—The bills of the middle District 
Bank: the Bank of Hudson: the Patterson Bank: are 
of little or no value; their respective banks hav- 
ing become insolvent. The injury which the pub- 
lic has from time to time experienced from bank 
failures, is immense; and the beneficial operation of 
the law in this state, restricting the circulation of 


ously opposed it. Besides lessening the evils of 
counterfeiting, it has shut out floods of paper trash, 
with whieh we should otherwise be inundated. 





Philadelphia Monthly Magazine.—The contents 
of the June number of this work, are as follows: 
Poetical Writers of the United States—The story 
jof Hendrick Van Buster—Poetry—Fragment—The 
| Birth of Jove—Maxims to Feed By—The Guitar— 
| A Tale of the Glaciers—Tricks Upon Travellers— 
|Letter from Dr. Franklin—The Critie—Review— 





Lettcrs from the West—Poetry—Fashion. Some of | 


| those articles are very superior, and~ enhance the 
reputation of the work. It falls short however, of 
what its cditor is capable of making it. 





Explosion.—The blowing up of the Steam Frigate 
Fulton, at the New York Navy Yard last week, oc. 
casioned the death of 32 individuals, besides wound- 
{ ing 18 or 20. It was a dreadful calamity, and seems 


carelessness. It is singular what a deep and uni- 
versal gloom spread itself among all classes of citi- 
zens, compared with that which a similar loss would 
have occasioned in time of war. War has a power- 
ful tendency to lessen the value of human life, and 
cheapen the sympathies which at other times are so 
active. Among those who have been afflicted by 
this awful event, we cannot but sympathise with 
Henry Eckford, Esq. whose son was among the 
maimed, ‘This gentleman appears selected out as a 
mark for the keenest arrows of affliction. Loss of 
property—bitter persecution, and repeated heart- 
rending bereavements have been the peculiar por- 
tion of this Job-like sufferer, 





Dictionaries.—Notwithstanding the slight excep- 
| tions, which have by some been taken to Webster's 
| American Dictionary, we are decidedly of opinion, 
| that in the etymological character of the work, the 
| general accuracy of its definitions, and the accen- 
|tuatiou of words, governed as our author has been 
| by the general principal of euphony, it is saperior 
toany now inuse. We are glad to learn that an 
abridgement of this heavy production is in prepara- 
| tion, comprising all the words in the quarto, with the 
| chief etymologies and full definitions. 








Catholie Discourse,—We are glad to hear that the 
|exeellent discourse pronouneed by Mr, Hughes, at 
| St. Augustine’s church, on the occasion of the “Cath- 

olic Emancipation,” is about being published. Lib. 
| eral minds of every profession, will peruse it with 
pleasure and with proffit. 





Horticulture.—The lovers of nature in her most 
varied and beautiful creations, were delighted at the 
splendid exhibition on Friday last, given by the Penn, 
Hor. Society. The unusual admiration which this 
first display excited, will encourage the Society to 
renewed exertion. 





Specimens of American Poetry.—This is an ex- 
tremely interesting work, and one for which we 
are sure the literary public, will thank Mr. Goodrich, 
its enterprising publisher. Not by any means the 
least interesting portions of the volume, are the crit- 


‘They are for the most part fairly and impartially 





The Irishman.—This is the title of a new and i 


bills under five dollars, is very apparent, and begins | 
||now to be acknowledged by those who most strenu- 


have been occasioned by a most unpardonable || 


ical and biogrophical notices which accompany it. 


written, ina plain, but chaste, and sensible style. 
We shall give the werk 2 further net, snd jn the 
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mean time urge every individual who feels any in. 
terest in the progress of our literature, to purchases 
copy. It is an attempt to bring before the country 
in a standard work, her finest writers and to intr 
duce to its notice, those among the “sons of song” 
whose names are seareely recolleeted, but who rickly 
deserve to be remembered and cherished. 





The caution of “Vindex” is unnecessary: we are 
| nevertheless obliged fur the friendly admonition, 
When an editor shrinks from a declaration of his 
sentiments against principles he “disapproves, he 
makes the liberty of the press a mockery and his own 
independence is not wortha fig. When our line of 
daty is marked out as with a beam of light, we shall 
pursye it perfectly indifferent to the opinions of 
others. And he who would take offence, at the ex- 
ercise of a priviledge, which he st the same tine 
claims for himself, must possess a set of principles 
}and sentiments, projected on a seale as contracted 
| as is the illiberal spirit that contains them. 








Nuisance.—Under this head, we class the endlen 
clang of the steam boat bells az the ferry's, especial- 
|ly on Sundays. If one part of the sovreign people 
| choose to make that a day of frolic, they should not 
| encroach on the preogative of those who choose dif- 
| ferently. The neighbourhood of Arch and Market 
| streets for almost any number of squares, of a Sun- 
day afternoon, is kept in a state of turmoil from 
| some half dozen bells, which are constantly on the 
| swing each striving to out rattle its fellow, in all the 
| glory of cracked bells “jangled harsh and out of 


tune.” 











BRIDAL SONG. 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Away with the bride with our daughter away, 
From the house of her infant protection, 
Where she grew like a flower by the sunshine of 
May 
In the eye of her parents protection: 
i There the lisp of her love came like music at night 
i] To the pillowing bosom that fed her: 
|| And the smile of her joy rose like summer-tide 
light 
On the heart of the father that led her. 
Away with the bride, with our daughter away, 
With thy prospects of pleasure before thee: 
And oh! may she shine like an even-tide ray, 
Thro’ the shadows of greif that come o’er thee; 
And oh! may the journey of thee and thy wife 
Be like that of thy father and mo*her, 
Who now, at the close of their wearisome life, 
Have the beautiful hopes of another, 











Disrutrs.—There is nothing displays 

| enius (I mean a quickness of genius) more 
| than a dispute; as two diamonds encounter- 
ing contribute to each other’s lustre. But 


| - : 
perhaps the odds is much inst the man 
of taste in this postiociee.~Eicapions. 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘The continuation of the Essay on the “Proper cht” 
racter of Woman,” jn our next. 


The “Essay on Love,” shall appear immediately 
| after the completion of the Essay on Woman. 





Lines by Mrs. Muzzy, in our next. 
i} “c 1 “Sudden Temptation,” 
shall appear in our next. ° 

Dr. Stephen C. Cady, is authorised to receive pay- 
ments and subscriptions for this paper, in any of 
the Western States. 
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ia,” is 








DIED. 





Mrs. Catharine Welsh, wife of John Welsh, M.D. 
Mrs. Abigail B. Meredith, wife of Benj. A.—Mara 
Louisa, daughter of the late Hon. C. Blyden, zged 12. 





MARRIED. 


——_ 


Charles Frulear, to Isabella, eldest daughter of 
Robert Boyle.—Mr. Alexander Marshiel, to Miss 
Jane Johnson. —Mr. Henry Lipman, from London, & 
Mrs. Mary Phillips from Amsterdam. 
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